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The editors wish to thank Professor AMANDUs JOHNSON, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, for his assistance in preparing the New SwEDEN NuMBER. 


Professor OsvALp SirEN, of Stockholm, was invited to America last spring 
to deliver a series of six lectures on Leonardo da Vinci at Yale University, 
He also lectured at the Universities of Harvard, Princeton and Columbia; at 
the Art Museums of Boston, New York and Chicago; before the American- 


Scandinavian Society in New York, and the Swedish Colonial Society in Phila- 
delphia. 


WaLpeMAR AGER is an American writer of Norwegian descent. 


M. ATHERTON Leacu, of Philadelphia, is active in biographical and genealogi- 
cal work relating to American families. 


Minister EGan returned to Denmark in August. He is recovering from a 
serious operation. The banquet arranged in his honor in New York by the 
American-Scandinavian Society was indefinitely postponed. 


W. von MuntHE AF MorGENSTIERNE was formerly in the Norwegian foreign 
service at Washington. He is now secretary of Nordmandsforbundet. 


The poem to Jean Sibelius is by a former contributor to the Review; the great 
Finnish composer visited America early in the summer. 


EmMA SHOGREN Farman, of Napa, California, is a native of St. Paul, 
daughter of the Rev. Erick Shogren. She is a graduate of Knox College, and has 
studied at the University of California, and pursued graduate work in literature 
at Cornell University. Her sketches and stories have for many years appeared in 
Swedish-American newspapers, in the New York Christian Advocate, Scribner's 
Magazine and Idun (Stockholm), and she has published in English a book of short 
stories, the scenes of which are laid among the Swedish settlements in America, 
entitled ‘“‘Where the Mississippi Flows.” 


VILHELM SLOMANN, Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, has 
completed two years in America studying our library methods. 


Epwin JoHN ViIcKNER is Professor of the Scandinavian Languages in the 
University of Washington. 


The Cover design of this issue is from a portrait of Johan Printz, third gov- 
ernor of New Sweden (1643-1653), presented by King Gustav V to the Swedish 
Colonial Society in Philadelphia. This portrait is a copy from the original paint- 
ing now at Bottnaryd, near Jénképing, in Sweden, where Governor Printz is 
buried. The FRONTISPIECE is a reproduction of the first page of the Journal 
of the New Sweden Company, giving items of expense connected with the first 
expedition and articles sent to the Delaware in 1637. (From Johnson’s Swedish 
Settlements.) 
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Glimpses of Swedish Architecture 


By OsvaLp SIREN 


Tue Eprrors or THE Review Have AsKED OsvALp StrEN, PRoressor oF THE History OF ART AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF STOCKHOLM, Wuo VisITreED New York Durinc Marcu aAnp ApRIL, TO Discuss THE 
TENDENCIES AND THE MEN THAT Have MapbE SwepisH ARCHITECTURE WHAT It Is Topay, IN THE 
Truest SENSE A CREATIVE ArT. In KinpLy ConSENTING TO BE INTERVIEWED, PROFESSOR SIREN 
WISHES TO STATE THAT THE RICHNESS OF THE MATERIAL Makes IT ImpossIBLE TO DO ANYTHING BUT 
DweELt on A Few Pornts THat Best ILLUSTRATE THE GENERAL TREND OF SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE. 


N SWEDEN, as in other countries, architecture of the last century 

I was successively influenced by the different historic styles— 

Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque—perpetuated more or less in the 
academies and accepted by their pupils without much reference to 
the special conditions in their own country. This copying of historic 
models led not only to the deadening of creative power, but also to 
the improper use of building materials, as, for instance, when plaster 
and stucco were used for elaborate decorations that obscured the 
structure. 

The first step in the new national movement beginning in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century was to abolish false ornamental 
patch-work and use genuine materials, allowing the beauty of the 
building to be worked out through its real form, stuff and construc- 
tion. Most of the modern buildings in Stockholm are of the Swedish 
red or gray sandstone, or brick of a dark reddish brown, with fine tone 
variations, some even partly of granite, and in the case of the more 
monumental structures the decorations are worked in the stone by 
our great sculptors. For roofs we mostly use brown, red or glazed 
black tiles. 

Wood was, of course, the earliest building material used in Sweden, 
and the most truly national style is developed from the bondegard, or 
farm-house, made of timber. But this has naturally no connection 
with the constructions of a modern city; we have in this space only to 
speak of buildings in stone and brick. Monumental architecture 
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Trser Bondegard rrom Mora 


began in Sweden, as in most other countries, with the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the Middle Ages. The best of the churches and monas- 
teries were constructed by the monastic orders coming from France 
and Germany. The Cistercians, in the twelfth century, brought a 
splendid style, of which we still have examples in the beautiful though 
partly ruined churches at Alvastra, Varnhem, and Roma on the 
island of Gottland. The later Gothic style was brought by the great 
preaching orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, coming in the 
thirteenth century, and we can still see it very well illustrated in 
many churches, for instance, the Riddarholm church in Stockholm 
and the churches of Sigtuna, Strengniis and Uppsala. 

There were, of course, also a number of small churches going up 
all over the country, and these followed the leading principles of the 
cathedrals and monasteries, but applied them in a simpler and coarser 
form. Thus a national style was developed, though mainly founded 
on the foreign models. The only spontaneous Swedish expression in 
ecclesiastical architecture during the Middle Ages was that of Saint 
Birgitta, who designed and began the building of the church at 
Vadstena, and whose ideas were subsequently followed in other 
churches of her order. She departed from custom in building monas- 
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teries for monks and nuns together, and therefore had to adapt her 
construction to the new needs; another innovation was that of placing 
the choir of the church to the west instead of to the east. 

In glancing over the history of Swedish architecture, we find that 
while the construction of wooden buildings was going on all the time, 
the higher kind of architecture was—besides the churches—confined 
to castles, which were, in fact, mainly fortifications needed in those 
restless times. Not till the latter part of Gustaf Vasa’s reign was 
attention again paid to the more artistic side. The so-called Vasa 
architecture is a combination of the medieval fortified castle with the 
Renaissance idea of a palace for feasts—there is very little attention 
paid to comfort or to the practical needs of daily life. The best 
examples of this period are the castles at Gripsholm, Vadstena, and 
Kalmar. Gustaf Vasa’s son, Johan the Third, was interested in 
rebuilding parts of Stockholm, and it was owing to his work that the 
Royal Castle became in part a beautiful Renaissance building. 

The next important period in artistic evolution was the Caro- 
line era, including the reigns of Charles the Tenth, Charles the 
Eleventh and Charles the Twelfth. The material prosperity follow- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War and the ideas of culture and luxury gained 
by the men who had visited southern countries combined to make 


VapSTENA, A CASTLE OF THE VASA PERIOD 
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this the greatest era of Sweden in an artistic as well as in a political 
sense. More buildings were erected during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century than at any other time, and now finally the 
aristocratic country dwelling was developed under influences from 
France and Italy. Men of unusual artistic power, like Nicodemus 
Tessin, the older, and Jean de la Vallée, who had studied abroad, 
created a kind of national style by adapting to the actual needs of 
the people the principles of the late renaissance and classicistic 
baroque styles, which at that time were prevailing in southern Europe. 
They originated the characteristic city dwellings of the noblemen, 
as well as the country manor. 

This was, then, during the following century, somewhat modified, 
according to the principles of the lighter and more decorative rococo 
style. But before this modification actually took place, there 
appeared in Sweden, at the end of the seventeenth century, a greater 
architectural genius than ever before, Nicodemus Tessin the younger, 
who created the present Royal Palace in Stockholm, replacing the 
old one, which had been destroyed by fire in 1697. This palace, like 
most of Tessin’s buildings, is a purely Italian creation, with marked 
classicistic character, allied to Lorenzo Bernini’s Roman palaces. 

Toward the close of 
the eighteenth century 
the influence of the neo- 
classic trend in culture 
became prevalent in 
Sweden and found ex- 
pression in the style of 
architecture that is called 
Gustavian, from King 
Gustaf the Third. This, 
I may say, is the latest 
purely national style in 
Swedish architecture, and 
it is at present perhaps 
the most popular, its prin- 
ciples being applied es- 
pecially to the indoor dec- 
orations and also to the 
furniture; the combina- 
tion of decorative quali- 
ties with an element of 
comfort makes it still liked 
as a model for modern 
home construction. It is 

Ceveata Civeeneas the Swedish counterpart 
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of the colonial style of New England, and I feel sure that the colonial 
style also contains artistic elements which could be utilized more than 
has yet been done for a special American architecture. This would be 
a great help in the evolution not only of taste but of that sense of a 
national culture which grows from a continuity of development. It 
is evident that the so-called colonial style is most easily applicable 
to smaller country houses and private homes, where finish and beauty 
of details play an important part, although the sense of proportion 
and beauty of line often found in colonial buildings contain elements 
that ought to be utilized in the large constructions of American cities 
more than yet has been the case. I suppose the question of applying 
the colonial principles in private houses is largely a question of creat- 
ing real family homes—not hotels—which seems to be at present 
one of the main problems of American national life. If there is a 
home life, the architect will express it, but he cannot remodel the 
national life, and, therefore, I am afraid that there will be no domestic 
architecture before there is a soil for it. | When individual and family 
life exists, it will call out the setting which it requires, such as we see 
in the eighteenth century houses. 

Swedish architects of the present day, in their efforts to liberate 
themselves from all that 
is false and to create a 
national style, have 
sought inspiration in the 
old buildings of their 
country. The severely 
simple, solid structures 
of the medieval ecclesi- 
astical buildings and the 
castles of the Vasa peri- 
od are especially appro- 
priate for public build- 
ings, while the Caroline 
style is a favorite for 
country manors, and 
with its rich decorative 
character seems to ex- 
press the sumptuous 
habits and _ expansive 
hospitality of the Swed- 
ish country estate. 

At the same time a 
large number of less ex- 
pensive buildings are 
going up in the suburbs 


of the cities, simple RippERHOLM CHURCH 
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Reception Room 1n Tino Patace, THE Country Home or AXEL OXENSTIERNA 


modifications of the old Swedish farm house, little two-story dwellings, 
painted yellow or red, usually with a broken roof line and a little 
porch. The artistic importance of these buildings lies not in monu- 
mental proportions or rich elaboration, but in the ability to connect 
them with the surrounding nature. 


(To be continued in the November number) 


DRoOTTNINGHOLM, A PALACE OF THE CAROLINE PERIOD 





Two Empty Hands 


By WALDEMAR AGER 


hard to get away, but when he stood ready to go on board the 

little fjord steamer, his throat seemed to close, and he could 
not bear to see his mother’s tear-stained face, for he knew that if he 
did he, too, would begin to cry. He looked at the bent back of the 
father, who lifted his trunk for him, and at the brothers and sisters 
standing there in a row—from the sister whom he loved unutterably 
to the smallest boy, with his quaint air of manliness, who did not 
understand anything. He saw the group of his childhood friends, 
whom he had gone to school with and would never, never forget. 

There was the house, small and poverty-stricken, huddled under 
the hillside, but with the sunlight over it. He remembered every- 
thing within there, and he saw the mountains opposite with the weird 
outline on which his eyes had rested when he was a child. Thousands 
of times he had seen the sun rising over those mountains. 

Yet he was happy even in his sadness. “I am coming back,” 
sang the voice within him. He would only be gone a few years, and 
he would see so much that was new. He would show the people 
over there that he could work—he would save money and come home, 
as others had done, wearing a fine suit and carrying a thick pocket- 
book. He took the measure, as it were, of the parish—he would 
build a large and splendid house; his mother should be comfortable, 
his father should not have to toil, the children should go to school, 
and he would stride with lifted head to church, and people should 
look after him as he passed. 

He took the measure of himself, too, and involuntarily his large 
hands were clenched in his pockets. He would show the people over 
there that he could work, and that there was no one like him, 

And afterwards he would go home. 

As the distance from his home increased, the land rose before 
him, and he felt his chest expand with the thought that he was a 
Norwegian and owned such a country as Norway. Never would he 
forget his homeland as so many others had done. It held all that 
he loved; it seemed as though God himself dwelled among those high 
mountains; he had often felt it when he had seen the sun rising on 
a beautiful spring morning or heard the church bells reverberating in 
the light, still air through the wondrous peace of Sunday forenoon. 

He stretched out his hands to the land that was vanishing in the 
horizon, and the exultant voice in him cried: “I am coming back,” and 
his heart made a vow to that spirit which he had felt hovering over 
the jagged peaks, and which seemed a part of the church bells and 


"Dhara t was a boy who went to America. He hadstruggled 
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the rising sun over the hills: “I am coming back,—my soul is here 
among the mountains, and how should a man part from his own 
soul?” 


He did show the people over there. Never was a man more willing 
to work; but in the evening, after a hard day’s labor, he wrote letters, 
and the letters always carried the same happy refrain: “I am coming 
home.” 

The boy became a man and owned a large field that had to be 
plowed, but while he plowed, in his thoughts he was on the way home. 
Every furrow was the road to home, and every sprouting blade was 
swelling with the promise of home. The harvest would bring in 
thousands, and it did bring thousands, but there was always some- 
thing that had to be done first. In the spring he said: “I am going 
in the fall,”’ and in the fall he said: “I am going in the spring.” 

The years passed, and one day a letter came with the message: 
“Your father is dead.”’ His heart writhed, for he remembered his 
father’s bent back, which had never been straightened, and he wrote: 
“T am coming home.” 

He sold his fields, but not in order to go home; there was a splendid 
chance to do business in the town. He felt the want of a home, and 
a girl joined her life with his. He built a large house, but it was not 
on the site he had dreamed of. 

Again a letter came, saying: “ Your mother is dead.”’ 

“T am going home,” he thought, but he did not go. There was 
always something that hindered him. When he no longer had his 
fields to plow, he had business to look after. To be sure, he had 
helped to build a Norwegian church with a large tower, but the bell 
did not have the right sound. The more he struggled to free himself 
the more he was bound. 


The years passed quickly, and the days were terribly short. One 
day he made the discovery that he was old, and that he could not 
speak intelligently with his grown children. He could discuss busi- 
ness with his sons, for that was something he understood, and he 
could discuss expenses with his daughters, for that, too, was some- 
thing he understood: but apart from this, they lived in different 
worlds. That which interested his children was strange to him, and 
that which interested him was strange to his children. His wife 
could not make him conform to her ideas of refinement, and his 
daughters were embarrassed by his large hands and clumsy manners. 
They blushed when he spoke Norwegian to them in the hearing of 
others, and his wife wept with anger when he forgot himself and told 
of the little cottage at home with the one window where he had 
seen the sun rising over high mountains. 
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And the years rolled by. His wife had long been under the 
ground, and his sons were old men, who spoke in low voices and 
walked quietly through the large rooms. A new generation had risen 
with new, strange names, and they sang new songs, and their laughter 
sounded distant and strange to the old man, as he lay in his room 
alone, waiting for death, which did not come. 


Again there came a letter from home. It was from his youngest 
brother, now the only one who remained of the family. The letter 
lay unread on the table, for the old man’s eyes were almost sightless, 
and in the large house there was no one who could read it, but he 
knew that it was his brother’s last farewell, and with his mist-dimmed 
eyes he could see the letter like a light spot on the dark table-cover. 

The spot of light grew and grew, until it became a whole fjord 
in the sunshine—morning sunshine. A little boy stood on his knees 
at the window and saw the sun rising over all the hills and bathing 
all the houses and all the trees in the most wonderful golden light. 
Then he saw his father’s back no longer bent, and his mother’s face 
with no traces of tears any more, and he cried out with joy; for he 
felt that he was being smothered under the great happiness that came 
to him so unexpectedly. 

“I am coming home,” he said to himself—and he laughed and 
repeated: “I am going home—I am going home after the spring 
plowing, I am going home after the harvest, I am going home for 
Christmas, I am going home in the spring—I want to go home and 
build a large house and to hear the church bells on Sunday morning, 
and to pick flowers on my way to church.” He spread out his large, 
empty, lean hands and cried: “I am coming home; for I am a Nor- 
wegian,’ and he murmured happily: “I have been so busy, but now 
I am not busy any more, and now I am coming home.” 

At his bedside stood several young ladies in elegant evening gowns, 
and they looked at one another questioningly, as they asked in 
English: “‘ What does he say?” 

Then they nodded sadly and comprehendingly: What a pity if he 
were to die tonight, when they had a party. It would be a perfect 
scandal. 

The old man’s lustreless eyes see nothing of this. They are full 
of tears, tears of joy; for now once more he sees the sunrise from the 
tiny window in a cottage that has long since disappeared and. with 
eyes from which the light has long since departed. 


The local papers published his picture, and he was held up as a 
shining example of what industry and thrift may accomplish. 
He had begun with two empty hands. 





Some Account of New 
Sweden and Her 
Churches 


By M. Atuerton LEACH 


The first expedition to New Sweden 
landed on the shores of the Delaware in 
1638. The last Swedish missionary sent 
out to the descendants of the early 
colonists died in Philadelphia in 1831. 


S EARLY as 1624, Gustavus 

A Adolphus, the great Prot- 

estant soldier and_states- 

man, became imbued with the idea 

of the Swedish colonization of 

America. Two years later the 

From Johnson's “Swedish Settlements” Swedish South Company, so called, 


Tue SEAL or GOVERNOR JOHAN Printz, USED was formed with a charter of elab- 
FoR TEN YEARS AS THE OFFICIAL ? 


Seat or New SWEDEN orate provisions and extraordinary 
powers, to further the commerce of 
Sweden and “for the spread of the Holy Gospel.” The real signifi- 


cance of the kingly project, backed by the powerful resources of a 
realm was, doubtless, to provide a home beyond the seas, not alone 
for Swedes, but where Danes and Germans, persecuted for conscience 
sake by the pitiless fury of the Thirty Years’ War, then at its height, 
might live in peace under the protection of the Swedish crown. 
Dying at Liitzen, November 6, 1632, a sacrifice to religious liberty, 
and changing by his victorious death the political and religious 
history of northern Europe, Gustavus Adolphus bequeathed his pro- 
phetic vision—“‘the jewel of his kingdom,” as he called the coloniza- 
tion plan—to his chancellor, Oxenstierna. Under the patronage of 
that master of statecraft, twelve expeditions were fitted out in the 
fatherland, between 1637 and 1656, of which a noble memorial has 
been given to the reading world by the Swedish-American scholar, 
Amandus Johnson, in The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 1638- 
1664. 

In March, 1638, after delays innumerable, two stout little ships 
from Sweden, the Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel Grip, sailed up 
the broad, beautiful waters of Delaware Bay, and the First Swed- 
ish Expedition had been accomplished. Peter Minuit, the com- 
mander and governor, bearing a commission in the name of the girl- 
queen, Christina, met in the cabin of the Kalmar Nyckel five Indian 
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From Johnson's ‘‘ Swedish Settlements” 


QUEEN CHRISTINA AS A CHILD 


sachems, appointed from the different Lenape tribes, who sold “the 
lands on all parts and places of the river, up the river and on both 
sides,’ as Minuit requested. This done, the ship’s company went 
ashore, where a pole was erected bearing aloft the royal arms of 
Sweden, and, to the booming of cannon, New Sweden was born. The 
land purchased embraced the western shore of the Delaware or South 
River, from Duck Creek to a point north of the site of the future city 
of Philadelphia. 

Preparations for the construction of a fort moved apace, which, 
before May 10 following, was completed and named Christina. 
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Situated on a small stream, within the city limits of Wilmington, 
where nature had provided a wharf of stone, it was built of palisades 
and earth in the form of a square, resembling a Swedish fortress. 
The two corners on the river front and the northeast one toward the 
land were mounted with guns from the Kalmar Nyckel, while over all 
the gold, blue cross banner of Sweden floated in the spring breezes. 
Inside were two houses, one a magazine storehouse, the other a 
dwelling, with oven and fireplace made from bricks carried over in 
the ships. This accomplished, Minuit sailed homeward, leaving the 
little colony in command of Mans Kling and Hendrick Huygens. In 
1903 the site of the fort was marked with an inscribed stone by the 
Delaware Society of Colonial Dames, many of whose members 
descend from those Swedes who settled “in that delightful land 
which is washed by the Delaware’s waters.” 

Nearly two years elapsed before the arrival of the Second Expedition, 
in April, 1640, with Commander Peter Hollender Ridder, new settlers, 
additional stores, and the Rev. Reorus Torkillus, the first Lutheran 
clergyman to serve inAmerica. The first religious services in the colony 
were undoubtedly held in the fort, in one of the houses built by Minuit. 
It is probable that a chapel or place of worship was constructed in 
1641 or 1642. Under Governor Ridder the territory of New Sweden 
was extended, on the west bank of the river from Cape Henlopen to 
the falls of the Delaware, above Trenton, and on the east side from 
Cape May to Raccoon Creek. 

The advent of Governor Johan Printz, in 1643, brought a new note 
of prosperity to the young settlement, though the early years of his ad- 
minisiration were clouded by sickness among the colonists, the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Torkillus, and a fire which destroyed much prop- 
erty, the church and Printz Hall, ‘‘a stately palace of bricks,”’ in 1645. 
Early in the next year plans were made for general rebuilding and 
for a church, with a belfry, doubtless at its side, after the manner of 
Sweden, to accommodate the bell brought over in the Fama in 1644. 
On September 4, 1646, the new edifice was dedicated, with appropriate 
ceremonies, by the Rev. Johan Campanius Holm, the noted scholar 
and author, assisted by the Rev. Israel Holg Fluviander, a nephew 
of Governor Printz. This was at Tinicum, about nine miles south- 
west of Philadelphia, to which the seat of government had been trans- 
ferred from Christina, and where Governor Printz discharged his office 
with no small ability. In 1653 Printz returned to Sweden, and Johan 
Rising became director-general and last governor of New Sweden. 

Swedish rule on the Delaware River never reached the comprehen- 
sive conception of the great King Gustavus and his chancellor, both 
of whom gave of their strength to accomplish that religious toleration 
made possible by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, which closed the 
thirty years’ struggle. Meanwhile the kingdom of Sweden was torn 
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by internal dissensions and financial impoverishment, and after an 
ineffectual reign, Queen Christina, the only offspring of the “Lion of 
the North,” resigned her crown June 6, 1654, and the noble Oxenstierna 
breathed his last earthly sigh a few months later. This was some 
thirteen months before Sweden’s royal standard in America was 
lowered to Dutch domination, September 25, 1655, which, in turn, 
was supplanted by the English in 1664. Under English rule the 
Swedes were held in high regard, and at the commencement of the 
Duke of York’s government on the Delaware three of his six coun- 
cillors there were natives of Sweden—Peter Rambo, Peter Cock and 
Israel Helm; while all the justices of the earliest English tribunal on 
the soil of Pennsylvania—the Upland Court—were Swedes, save one. 
The great Quaker proprietary, William Penn, did not differentiate 
against his settlers from the Northland; so it came to pass that New 
Sweden merged into his ‘“‘ Holy Experiment” of a hoped-for perfect 
democracy in the province of Pennsylvania and the counties of New 
Castle, Kent and Sussex-on-Delaware, which counties later became the 
State of Delaware. 

After the Swedish control in government had lapsed, the Swedes 
and Hollanders merged into one church association. The Tinicum 
church was in good condition and ordinarily used until 1700. The 
church at Christina held services at the fort until 1667, when a 
small wooden place of worship was built at Tranhook, and this was 
in use until 1699. Later churches were erected on the other side of 


the Delaware at Raccoon Creek (Swedesboro) and Penn’s Neck, and 
these for some years were embraced in the parish of Christina. At 


Copyright by Amandus Johnson, 1908 


Ho ty Trinity Cuurcu (“O_tp Swepes’”’), WILMINGTON. Burt 1699. 
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Copyright by Amandus Johnson, 19c8 


INTERIOR OF GLoRIA Der Cuurcu (“OLD Swepes’”’), PHILADELPHIA 
EREcTED 1700 


Wicacoa stood a block-house, which, in 1677, was changed for religious 
purposes, and on Trinity Sunday of that year the Rev. Jacobus 
Fabritius held the first service on the site of the present Gloria Dei. 
There and then was established the first Christian congregation within 
the borders of what was to become the fair city of Philadelphia. This 
congregation later embraced those at Kingsessing and Upper Merion, 
but Christina and Wicacoa always remained the leading churches. 
A full description of these parishes is to be found in A History of 
New Sweden, by Israel Acrelius, Provost of the Swedish churches 
in America, and Rector of Old Swedes’ Church, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, published under the joint auspices of the Historical Societies of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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Mr. Fabritius, though not a Swede, was engaged by the church- 
wardens of Wicacoa Parish in 1677, but officiated at Christina after 
the death of Pastor Lars Karlsson Lock in 1688, the latter having 
been the rector there from Governor Printz’s time. The former 
resided above Philadelphia and, though blind late in life, executed 
his duties at Wicacoa and Christina, traveling between these points 
in a canoe or guided by the hand of an attendant. His death in 
1693 left both churches utterly destitute of ministers for nearly five 
years. 

At this distressing juncture a combination of circumstances led 
to an appeal to Sweden by Carl Christopherson Springer, of Christina, 
and others, ‘‘for ministers and books, that the children of Sweden do 
not become as the heathen among whom they dwell.” This appeal 
eventually reached the attention of the king, Charles XI, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Swedish Mission to America and 
the appointment of three clergymen for the congregations on the 
Delaware: Andreas Rudman, of Gestricia; Eric Bjérk, of Westmania, 
and Jonas Aurén, of Wermeland. His Majesty’s personal farewell 
to his first missionaries was accompanied with the words: “Go, now, 
in the name of the Lord, to the place to which I send you. God go 
with you and make your undertaking successful. If any opposition 
is made or any injury done you, return. I will remember you.” 

At Wicacoa, on June 30, and at Tranhook July 8, 1697, the clergy 
met and, contrary to general usage, selected their congregations. 
Mr. Rudman, the first called to the work, selected Wicacoa, and 
Mr. Bjérk took Tranhook, leaving Mr. Aurén to enter upon his 
missionary travels over the country. On July 2, 1700, at Wicacoa, 
the home of the fir tree, the present Gloria Dei church was conse- 
crated, on land given by the family of Swiin Swinson. Eight years 
thereafter Mr. Rudman lived, loved and labored, and, dying in Phila- 
delphia, was buried the next day, September 18, 1708, in the church, 
before the chancel, attended to his last resting-place by a long pro- 
cession of Swedes and English and by his fellow-laborer, Pastor Bjérk. 
Somewhat back from Swanson Street stands the church, beautiful in 
its simplicity, with a note of Dutch influence in its interior construc- 
tion. Eastward its chancel window faces the river, once so quiet, 
now blocked by the marts of trade. Its God’s Acre is filled with 
memorial stones to Swedish members, some of whom have added 
lustre to the Commonwealth they helped to found. In the belfry 
hangs its bell, with the inscription: “Cast for the Swedish Church in 
Philad’a, Stiled Gloria Dei. G. Hedderly. Fecit 1806 Partly from 
the Old Bell Dated 1643. I to the Church the Living Call and to the 
Grave do Summon All.” 

The Christina congregation was equally fortunate in its new head. 
Under Pastor Bjérk a substantial building was quickly built by 
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workmen from Philadelphia, which still stands among its dead, a 
testimony in stone to the piety and zeal of that servant of the Swedish 
Mission. In a certain sense it serves, too, as a monument to the 
Rev. Mr. Torkillus, who was buried by Campanius in the fort, at 
the now southern end of the church. On Trinity Sunday, July 4, 
1699, ‘“‘after the assembly had been called together by the ringing of 
the bell, the consecration took place in the presence of many hundred 
persons of various religions besides our own,” says the diary of 
Mr. Bjérk, printed in “The Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes’) 
Church, Wilmington,” Then follows: “My colleague from the other 
congregation, Magister Andrew Rudman and myself, clad each in his 
surplice (but not with a chasuble, as they could not be obtained here), 
went in before the altar, as also our colleague, Mr. Jonas Aurén, 
though he had only a long cloak with cape. Then Magister Rudman 
and myself stood in front next to the altar, and Mr. Aurén before 
us, and we began. And the church was named Holy Trinity Church.” 
The service, fully described in the good pastor’s record book, is 
not unlike that used in the Anglican Communion today. He 
uses the old term, “High Mass,” and shows how fully his people 
observed the festivals of Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, with 
service in the early morning, at four or five o’clock, followed later in 
the day with High Mass and sermon. New Year’s Day, Epiphany, 
Candlemas, the Day of the Annunciation, Good Friday, Ascension 
Day, Midsummer Day, the Visitation of Our Lady, St. Michael’s 
Day and All Saints were also solemn anniversaries, 

Magister Bjérk returned to Sweden in 1714 to become pastor 
of Great Kopparberg Church at Falun in Dalecarlia, where he 
preached until his death in 1740, and from which town in 1718, 
through him, was sent to Holy Trinity Church a beautiful chalice, 
paten and wafer box of silver, which is still used in the parish at 
special services, 

In her churches New Sweden lived, preserving through the aid 
of the Swedish Mission the simple liturgy of her national faith, in 
her national tongue, for nearly two centuries. There is not upon 
record a more remarkable example of disinterested care for its 
expatriated citizens than that of the Swedish crown for these scat- 
tered members of its race, living in pastoral ‘simplicity along the 
banks of the Delaware, no longer bound by political ties, and separ- 
ated by the Atlantic Ocean, Between 1696 and 1786 the Swedish 
government sent to Christina, Wicacoa and their dependencies no 
less than twenty-four clergymen, and expended not less than one 
hundred thousand dollars—possibly double that amount. Not only 
did Sweden send clergy of distinguished scholarship, but, after years 
of faithful labor, welcomed them home again, often investing them 
with benefices of a most desirable character. 
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DANISH CASTLES—V 


A Danish Castle 


By Mavuricet Francis EGan 


The young prince dreamed when one 
he loved had died 
That in her memory he would make 
to bloom 
A thousand roses near the litile room 
Where she had lived, close to the 
Maurice Francis Ecan c hapel s side; 


The king, grown old, changed, for a queenly bride, 
His ancient castle.’, Gobelins gave a loom 


For Fragonard’s gay pictures; when his doom 
Struck and he sickened, this was all his pride; 


Yet Time, a friend, remembered. So to-day, 
Though gone the gold-bronze on the oaken stair, 
And broken Cupids the great terrace strew 

Where Venus stands no more, the young Prince May 
Flushes the place with roses everywhere: 

The dreams of youth, not plans of age, came true. 


The Century Magazine, in which it first appeared in October, 

1909. The poem has been repeatedly translated into Danish. 
While not composed expressly for the manor of Lévenborg, repro- 
duced on the page opposite as fifth in our series of Danish castles, 
these verses well suit the dream-like beauty of this country seat. 
Lévenborg is situated near Holbeck in northwestern Sjaelland. 
In the twelfth century, the lands on which it lies were in the posses- 
sion of Bishop Absalon, who deeded them to the maintenance of 
Soré Abbey. The oldest portion of the present building dates from 
1550. The Barony of Livenborg, of which this hall is the chief resi- 
dence, was created in 1773 for the family of Lévenskiold. This family 
is descended from a wealthy Norwegian merchant, Herman Leopoldus, 
knighted in Denmark in 1739 under the name of Lévenskiold, whose 
ancestors in turn had emigrated from Bremen to Christiania. 


[ri above sonnet by Minister Egan is published by courtesy of 





Little Paul 


Adapted by BJORNSTJERNE BJGRNSON, from Victor Huco 


Translated from the Norwegian by W. von MunTHE AF MORGENSTIERNE 


young and married again. Paul was then one year old, and 

that is early to be made a stranger, but there was an old man 
who took him under his care; his Grandfather became like a mother 
to the boy. It is good for a little child to find something when it 
stretches out its arms, and this was a delicate child, He got a strong 
nurse, however—a goat with wild eyes, climbing on the steep slope 
behind the garden. This large garden around Grandfather’s house 
became Paul’s home, and he had a wonderful time there during the 
spring and summer, with the green meadows, the fresh air, the brooks 
and the woods. The flowers became his friends; they are not envious. 
In the garden there were plums and ‘peaches, and there were also wild 
roses. From under the willows came a glimmer of trembling water 
and from the nests love songs with chirping and buzzing, but all the 
voices here were sweet and subdued. It was the joyful song of day- 
break, which was once sung in Paradise, that song which all the earth 
is stammering once again every spring. 

Here Paul felt the love of all and everything around him, and to 
be loved became part of his nature. Here, also, it was that he began 
to walk. If there was too big a stone in his way, he stumbled; a little 
hole, and again he fell. He was just as happy as before, however, for 
Grandfather’s hands were after him and around him, took hold of 
him and put him straight. Then the child chuckled. Nobody can 
quite describe the wonderful quality in a child’s laughter any more 
than we can paint sunshine in a wood. 

The Grandfather had a face so serious that it might have been 
put in a Bible, but he could not resist the charm of the child. Grand- 
father honored childhood, consulted it, and worshipped it. He care- 
fully watched how it dawned in this little brain, how the thought 
struggled, how the word climbed higher and higher, until it could fly. 
The old house in which they lived was delighted to hear once more 
the voice of a child, and so were the trees; they chatted about him 
between themselves. 

Paul ruled over Grandfather with unrestricted power, the power 
which those who are happy have over us. Grandfather was the boy’s 
slave. ‘“‘Wait, Grandfather!” And Grandfather waited. “No, 
come here!” And Grandfather came. Oh, how happy they were 
together, the little tyrant and the old subjugated slave, the one three 
years old, the other much above eighty; but there, under the singing 


H: mother died when she gave him life, and the father was 
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of the birds, they were both children together. Grandfather taught 
Paul to think, and Paul taught Grandfather to believe. They spent 
the whole day together, and they slept in the same room during the 
night. They chatted together like the bluebirds in the fairy tale. 

Paul’s real father had a new son with his new wife, but Paul knew 
of nothing. He was with Grandfather. “Look out for the water, 
Paul!” ‘Don’t go so near the pond.” “Why, Paul, your feet have 
got wet.” “Yes, Grandfather.” ‘Now we must go home and 
change.” Paul was unconcerned and happy. ‘To him Grandfather 
was the whole world. 

Then Grandfather died. 

The little one did not understand it. His eyes looked around; his 
brain tried to think, but he did not understand it. Sometimes the old 
man had been tired and then he had said: “ Well, Paul, I shall soon 
have to die and leave you; then you will never again see your poor 
old Grandfather who loves you so much.” But it is impossible to 
extinguish the unsuspecting light that is called ignorance. Paul was 
happy and forgot all about it. 

The church was out in the fields, a small, poor church, which was 
now opened, while the bell sounded out over the woods and meadows. 
It was a lovely day. The curate and the friends and relatives came 
with Grandfather from the house of mourning, and on the way they 
were praying aloud, as they walked bareheaded. A big cow was 
lying by the roadside and looked protectingly at the procession. It 
was springtime and the men wore no coats. Paul walked close to 
the coffin. The churchyard was a desolate enclosure, without trees, 
and with no grave rising above any other. The surrounding stone 
wall was nearly crumbling. They passed through the wooden gate 
leading into the yard, and they closed it. Paul looked at the gate 
attentively. Hewasthree yearsold. . . . 

“You horrid child! You make me quite furious. Here you are 
wasting the good milk—spilling it on my clothes, too. Into the 
cellar with you. You shall have nothing but dry bread!”” Who is it 
that is thus spoken to? It is Paul, Grandfather’s own little Paul. 
When they carried Grandfather away, a strange man moved in. 
That was his father. And later a strange woman appeared; she was 
feeding a child at her breast. She hated Paul from the beginning. 
He was in her way. A mother can be like a sphinx, white on one side 
—the one that loves—black on the other—the one that is jealous; 
tender with her own child, but hard with that of another. 

Suffering! A martyr can take it on himself, or a prophet, or a 
saint—but a little child? Hatred instead of love? He did not under- 
stand it. When he went into his little room in the evening, it seemed 
to him quite black, and he wept much when he was alone, wept until 
sleep overtook him. As he awoke, he looked around surprised and 
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searching. It seemed to him that there was no light and no windows 
in the house, and when he came outdoors it was as though no one 
recognized him there, either; the birds had become silent, and the 
flowers had lost their freshness, while he himself walked in the shadow 
and wanted to hide himself. 

“Ugh! There you are again. How filthy you are. Away with 
you.” After the scolding she caressed a little boy, but he was not 
Paul. He could not recall all the words that Grardfather had said 
to him, but he remembered that Grandfather had taken him on his 
knees and put his arm around him. The boy had become dumb, he 
did not talk any more, nor did he weep any longer, but often he 
looked toward the door. 

One evening he disappeared, and they could not find him any- 
where. It was winter, and the tiny footprints were lost in the 
snow. Ds a 
The next morning they found him. It appeared that the evening 
before several people had heard a child weep and cry out, “‘ Grand- 
father, Grandfather!’ The whole village had been out searching and 
they had found the little one at the gate of the churchyard. How in 
in the world had he been able to find his way? And in that darkness! 

He had not succeeded in opening the gate, and as he was unable 
to get in and wake Grandfather, he himself lay down to sleep. 


To Jean Sibelius 


On Hearing His Second Symphony 


By Norreys JEPHSON O’CoNnoR 


O wondrous blossom of the northern world! 
Now, winter over, thou hast burst in song: 
The mournful melodies of winter's wrong 

Mixed with the scorn upon thy people hurl’d. 


Thou singer of the woe of all mankind, 

I, too, can share thy passion and thy pain, 

That lust of pleasure and the lure of gain 
Besmirch God’s children and then leave them blind. 





The Fourth of July in Norway 


N the wooded slopes of 
the park below old Frog- 
ner Mansion, in the out- 
skirts of Christiania, a 
bronze bust of Abraham 
Lincoln stands framed in 
two large pines, a perma- 
nent memorial of Amer- 
ica’s Day at the Centen- 
nial Exposition of Nor- 
way. The Stars. and 
Stripes mingled their folds 

with the Norwegian cross on the Fourth of July, when the bust was 
formally presented by Governor L. B. Hanna to the Norwegian 
people. With them stood a precious relic now on exhibition in the 
pavilion of “Norway Abroad,” the bullet-riddled banner with a 
Norse inscription which led the Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment, 
—composed almost entirely of Norwegian immigrants—in the bloody 
battles of the Civil War. Successive speakers emphasized the simi- 
larity of ideals which made the Lincoln monument appropriate. 

At the Storting Building, the Mindegave, or Memorial Gift, amount- 
ing to 245,000 kroner, was formally presented by Dr. H. G. Stub and 
accepted on behalf of the Storting by its president, Mr. J. Lévland, 
to be administered for the benefit of sufferers from great national 
calamities, and so to be forever a token of the love of emigrated 
Norwegians for their homeland. A list was also read of the various 
gifts to particular districts in Norway, amounting in all to 237,000 
kroner, thus almost doubling the total sum. 

A monster banquet in the evening was successfully arranged by 
the American Club and Nordmandsforbundet in the great Hall of Song 
on the Exhibition grounds. Two thousand six hundred people took 
part, while many hundreds were turned away for lack of room. 
Norway’s democratic king was present to welcome American visitors 
and to send greetings through them to their kinsmen who, though 
present in spirit, were unable to come in person. The visiting 
Norwegian-American male chorus led the singing of the national 
anthems, and it would be difficult to say whether “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” or “Ja, vi elsker dette landet,”’ was sung with greater vim; 
while equally thunderous applause greeted Consul H. F. Gade’s 
speech on “The Spirit of America,’’ and Governor Hanna’s eulogy 
of Norway. A message from President Wilson completed the most 
imposing celebration of Independence Day ever held outside of the 
United States. H. A. L. 





A Plymouth of Swedish America 


The Town of Bishop Hill and Its Founder, Eric Janson 


By Emma SHOGREN FARMAN 


mouth. Among the emigrants 

from the North were those who 

merited comparison with Pilgrim and 

with Puritan. The town of Bishop Hill 

in Henry County, in the State of Illinois, 

was founded in 1846 by Swedish colon- 

ists under Eric Janson, their religious 

leader, from whom they were called Jan- 

sonists. Persecuted at home, they came 

to America only for religious liberty. It 

is true that the settlement is sometimes 

Spinninc Wueen, Mapex BisnopHn, Studied as an experiment in commun- 

in Covony Days. Tue Treapte was ism; but one learns that the commun- 

Worn Houow IN ‘Tost Times WHEN istic feature developed out of necessity, 

because a few owned worldly goods 

while the hundreds were without. As the son of the founder, Captain 

Eric Johnson, writes in Svenskarne i Illinois—a book which will 

probably remain the chief source of information on the Bishop Hill 

colony—they were an uneducated people who had no opportunity to 

study communistic societies had they wished to. They came to 

America for religious freedom, and the history of their material 

progress and communism is not less interesting, though it is an 
incidental development. 

Eric Janson was born December 19, 1808, in Biskopskulla Parish, 
Uppland, Sweden. Biskopskulla translated became Bishop Hill, a 
happier result than many attempts to graft Scandinavian names on 
American soil. He was one of five children in a poor family, but his 
parents by work and thrift succeeded in buying a small estate or 
gard. Opportunities for schooling were most meagre, and limited 
to the religious instruction required by the established church. But 
even at this early period Eric showed, during the time of preparing 
for confirmation, uncommon insight into disputed questions, and 
avowed views differing from the usual interpretation. This is stated 
by a friend of his youth. He had a keen mind, was very religiously 
inclined, and eagerly read all the books that were to be had. After 
an unexplained and, as he believed, a miraculous cure from rheuma- 
tism at the age of twenty-six, the efficacy of faith absorbed his atten- 
tion, and to want of faith he ascribed all misery and illness and the 


A mouth. America has her Ply- 
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lack of vital piety in the church. He identified himself with the 
Devotionalist movement, which began about 1825. This was not a 
sectarian agitation, but an evangelical reaction among the common 
people against the prevalent laxity of morals and the general indiffer- 
ence to religion. 

The leader, however, until 1842, was Jonas Olson, who became 
Janson’s “right hand” both in Helsingland and in Bishop Hill. He 
was a man of executive powers, of deep religious conviction, who in 
Stockholm had been profoundly influenced by the Rev. George Scott, 
an English Methodist clergyman who was chaplain to a Mr. Owen, an 
English manufacturer. Jonas Olson was for a half a century a strik- 
ing figure in Bishop Hill, maintained his vigor long, and preached in 
the Old Colony Church until a few years before his death, which took 
place in 1898, at ninety-six years of age. 

To revert—in 1842 Eric Janson identified himself with the evan- 
gelical movement in Helsingland, and became the leader. Crying 
emphasis was now put on the pre-eminent value of reading the 
Bible alone, and other books were denounced as idols and burned 
in public. 

All Sweden was horrified. Janson was arrested, and persecution 
followed. Meetings were forbidden, the Jansonists were refused the 
Lord’s Supper in the church and were deprived of civic rights, not 
being able to testify in the courts. An old law against conventicles 
was revived, and an intolerable state of affairs ensued in many 
parishes. 

Janson was hustled from one prison to another, released, rescued, 
hidden, re-arrested and hunted in quick succession. Six times he 
was arrested, feeling ran high, no fair trial could be given, no convic- 
tion secured; and three times he was set free by royal orders. Twice 
Janson was admitted to the King, His Majesty Oscar I, a ruler most 
kindly toward religious freedom. 

Janson preached whenever he could, and in any debate with his 
opponents was vic- 
torious. As hostility 
increased, there was 
much of denuncia- 
tion and invective in 
his speech, and he 
sounded the new per- 
sonal note, proclaim- 
ing himself the one 
to restore the true 
church. He adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Sup- 


per to his followers, O.p Cotony Cuurca At Bisnor HILt 
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and it became dangerous and foolhardy to hold meetings. In the 
churches notices for his arrest were read, and liberty of worship was 
impossible. As the Prophet hid for weeks at a time, he wrote hymns 
by the dozen and compiled his catechism, none of which were likely 
to soothe the ecclesiastical or secular powers. The rapidity of his 
composition and its asserted perfection were taken as sure signs of 
divine inspiration. 

Homes of his friends were demolished, and as he hid in cave or 
cellar or mountain wild, Janson planned the exodus of his followers 
from Sweden to the America of which they had heard. There he 
intended to build the New Jerusalem. With a price on his head, he 
fled westward in the winter of 1845-’46, on skis, far from beaten tracks, 
over norska fjellen, and from Norway across the Atlantic. 

Believing that Sweden would be destroyed, about eleven hundred 
Jansonists braved the unknown and almost insurmountable difficulties 
and emigrated. The parting from friends, the breaking up of fami- 
lies, the superstitions that peopled the unknown regions with monsters 
and pirates and cutthroats, the awful sufferings on the way, the 
courage, the devotion, the patience, would fill a long chapter in 
America’s most picturesque records. 

The first question when emigration was forced upon them was 
that of expense. A common purse was the only solution and the 
biblical one. All who had anything sold it to pay the debts of other 
believers; for those who were soldiers, as high as a thousand riksdaler 
was paid to the government. Not one of them felt with the saga 
hero Frithiof that he must take with him a handful of his native soil, 
but all seemed to join in the spirit of Frithiof’s sad farewell to that 
“nurse of heroes, the High North”; Eric Janson’s Afskeds Psalm, or 
“Farewell Hymn,” found in his catechism, is really a farewell to all 
the “unfaithful” left behind. 

They set sail, one company after the other, from Gefle, Séder- 
hamn, Goteborg, and Stockholm, as opportunity offered, in cramped 
and uncomfortable sailing vessels. At the last hour passports were 
withheld, and Jonas Olson, with a delegation, waited upon King 
Oscar I, who at once provided them. Think of rocking on the 
Atlantic eleven weeks in one of those ships, good food gone, friends 
buried in the sea every day, and preached to continually about lack 
of faith! Did ever any people suffer more? One of the pilgrims 
told me that young and strong as she was, had there been a chance to 
set foot on any land, whatever its horrors or inhabitants, nothing 
could have persuaded her back into the ship. One ship was lost with 
all on board. 

New York was the first landing place, and horrors enough material- 
ized for all. In small bands they arrived and pushed on toward 
Illinois. By the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes they reached 
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Op Cotony BurtprinGs at BisHor HiLu 


Chicago, “‘an overgrown village.”’ Thence they walked 175 miles 
to Henry County, where Janson and a few others had bought the 
first land. The largest company, four hundred strong, reached the 
colony in June of 1847. 

The town site was purchased from the government, September 16, 


1846. “It was a beautiful spot, sparsely covered with a small growth 
of oak trees, and located on the south bank of South Edward 
Creek.” There stands the quaint, much-loved town of Bishop Hill, 
with a charm and beauty all its own. 

The first winter for the colonists, with its hunger, cold, lack of 
shelter, deaths and homesickness, was one to disillusion the most 
faithful. A sod house served as kitchen and dining hall. The 
“‘dugouts,”’ with double tiers of beds, were overcrowded every night 
and “‘nearly every morning a fresh corpse would be pulled out.” 
For worship a tabernacle in the form of a cross provided room for a 
thousand persons. Service was held twice each day and on Sundays 
three times. Eric Janson himself, at five o'clock each morning, 
roused the camp for prayers. Schools for adults and children were 
established at once. 

For the propaganda of their faith, Janson appointed twelve 
young men to teach in the New World. In 1847 the manufacture 
of adobe was begun and homes constructed of that material. None 
of them are now standing. Grist mill and saw mill were built, and 
in farming the colonists adopted new methods with alacrity. The 
second winter was equally hard; about two hundred withdrew to 
other communities. In 1848 kiln-dried bricks were made and a 
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four-story brick house built, 100 by 45 feet, extended later to 200 
feet in length. This was common dining hall and kitchen, and is 
known as “the big brick.”’ Others were built later. 

In 1851 the Old Colony Church was raised and has been used for 
worship to the present time by the few who have adhered to Janson- 
ism. The ground floor was made into airy, light living rooms, the 
upper part being the church. 

Industrial progress attended the settlers, and all worked for the 
common good. The colony came to occupy an important place in 
the history of Illinois. Eleven hundred able-bodied immigrants 
meant no less than a fourth of the entire population of Henry County. 
Bishop Hill put thousands of dollars in gold into circulation at a time 
when money was scarce. It inaugurated the mighty flood of Swedish 
immigration to the entire Northwest. The Jansonists built mills, 
cultivated thousands of acres, engaged in banking; yet the colony was 

always primarily a religious 
community. 

The cultivation of flax, 
a staple industry of Helsing- 
land, proved very profitable. 
Look at the graceful old 
spinning wheel reproduced 
at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. It was made in the 
colony and marked with a 
real Swedish family bomdrke. 
Note the hollow treadle, 
worn thin in those days 
when the women saved the 
society, working day and 
night spinning and weaving 
with Helsingland skill, until 
from the crop of 1847—only 
one year after grounding the 
colony!—they made 12,473 
yards of linen and matting, 
which found a ready sale. 

Later parties joined the 
pioneers. Cholera ravaged 
their ranks, but they worked 
together. In 1850, on May 
13, they lost their leader, the 

Bo ore eee ¥ beloved Janson. Of this 
Pioneers’ MonuMEnt, UNVEILED IN Bisnop Hitt Park tragedy only the briefest 

ON THE SeMi-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY, 1896 mention can be made here. 
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A man named Root came to the colony and married a cousin of Eric 
Janson, but it was stipulated in writing that she should never be 
obliged to leave the colony against her will. Soon he left and urged 
her to follow, but in vain. This led to attempts by mob against the 
town, and also to kidnap her. This was frustrated, but Janson was 
arrested for these efforts to restrain the wife, and brought to trial. 
At noon, May 13, in the court room, Cambridge, Illinois, the 
vengeful husband shot Eric Janson. 

Men and women mourned as they had not mourned for all their 
friends. All work stopped. Three days the body lay in state. At 
the funeral service in the old, historic church, a remarkable scene 
took place, when Mrs. Janson laid her hands upon one of the leading 
elders and pronounced him the guardian of the dead leader’s young 
son. The mortal remains of Eric Janson were laid in the Bishop Hill 
cemetery. A marble shaft with several inscriptions marks the grave 
of this man of humble birth who so strangely swayed hundreds. 
“As it was, he died,” says Mikkelsen, “‘while the memory of his 
achievements was still fresh in the minds of friends and foes alike. 
He was a man of splendid parts, and had his mind been less untrained 
he might possibly have become the pride and admiration of his native 
country, instead of ending his life before an assassin’s bullet as an 
exile in a strange land.” 

Jonas Olson returned at once from the gold fields of California, 
and pronounced those in authority usurpers. The people accepted 
him, and under his administration (there were also several trustees) 
the colony was incorporated and advanced to remarkable material 
prosperity. A visitor in 1853 gave vivid pictures of what he saw and 
reported the system and methods as most successful. 

The town was beautified by a park which now boasts trees of 
great size, and where stand the two monuments, one to the pioneers 
and one to the soldiers. For Bishop Hill, like every Swedish settle- 
ment, heard the first shot at Fort Sumter. Buildings were provided 
for the many industries—bakery, brewery, laundry, blacksmith 
shops, tailor shop, a hospital and others. The new brick and also 
frame houses were built facing the park and were of fine proportions. 
The most imposing one is the Steeple Building, south of the park, 
from which the old-fashioned town clock rings out even today. This 
building is being carefully restored, and in part of it is located the 
new Bank of Bishop Hill. Southwest of the park is the brick school- 
house, dear to many of our hearts. Three years I ran along those 
picturesque streets to that school, and in its little old library found 
ae a most fitting author to be there and to be read 
there. 

After steady progress and many improvements, of which but few 
have been named, there came years of more ambitious speculation 
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and its disastrous results. Financial ventures of such extent involve 
risk, as well as temptation, and the management of the colony money 
matters has been much discussed, and those in power severely cen- 
sured. Finally came the dissolution of the colony, the division of 
the property and prolonged litigation. Twelve years the famous 
lawsuit lasted, costing many all their share of earthly goods. But 
that, too, came to an end, and most of the colonists scattered. Jan- 
sonism decayed and the majority of those who remained in Bishop 
Hill joined the Methodist church. 

Outsiders cannot step into this place and reach for its heart 
treasures at once; but all who had the time found a true, hospitable 
people of great strength of character. Nordhoff, in his “History of 
Communistic Societies,” says that the buildings of the Bishop Hill 
colony are in ruins. Actually, however, they are well preserved and 
as seen in these pictures. Like the colony treasures of peasant art, 
they are appreciated. The large houses and regular plan give the 
old town a quaint and individual charm and an air of Old World 
solidity widely different from the usual prairie village. And every 
September, on the twenty-third day, is held the Old Settlers’ Re- 
union, to renew friendly intercourse and muse briefly on the old 
colony heritage so dear unto the second and third generations. 
Surely Bishop Hill, unassuming, quaint, picturesque, is not what 
Mikkelsen called it, a deserted village. 

The heroic spirit of its simple-hearted founders can well be repre- 
sented by Helmer Mas Olles’ painting, reproduced below, of the 
Northern maiden on the high pasture farm. The contour of the 
wooded hills, the dells and glades, are beautiful in truth, but the 
girl, the graceful, strong, lithe figure, rises above the hills and is 
outlined against the sky, like a triumph of spirit over matter, the 
heroic spirit of the North. 





Editorial 


War What will be the commercial and economic effects of the 
great European war upon the domestic and foreign business 
of the United States ? 

This country is unquestionably in an unusually strong condition 
to withstand, in the long run, the shock—though we, as well as 
Europe, will have to pay part of the financial bill. The greater por- 
tion of our foreign business will cease immediately, thousands of 
skilled workmen will be thrown out of employment and factories 
closed. Great numbers of our best mechanics, laborers and farmers 
will be called back to service in the armies of the various European 
countries. The prices of food and labor will rise very quickly. 
We will be terribly in need of European raw stuffs and food supplies 
for our factories and our bodies. 

On the other hand, our opportunities will become immeasurable, 
and our chance should come to extricate ourselves from a debtor 
condition, represented by the large European holdings of American 
securities. Our railroads and industrials are well contracted. We 
have reduced our inflated valuations of some years back, and are 
sound and strong from an economic point of view, and we have 
plenty of capital awaiting legitimate investment. Amid the chaos 
that reigned in the European money market during the early stages 
of the war, Wall Street showed the true solidity and stability of 
American economics. 

With the Civil War we lost our shipping. With no ships, how are 
we now going to sell Europe what she needs or bring back our own 
necessities? It has been proposed that foreign-built ships owned by 
Americans sail under our own flag. May we not also see the upbuild- 
ing of an American merchant marine, stimulated additionally by the 
Panama Canal and the approaching modernization of our banking 
system? Instead of our docks, as today, swarming with thousands 
of idle sailors, longshoremen and mechanics, watching the river 
frontage of New York crowded with foreign liners, we may see our 
own flag at their mastheads. 

A customs expert has estimated that the United States customs 
revenues will fall off at the rate of $100,000,000 a year as long as the 
war lasts. This we can probably stand, just as we have endured the 
sending of $142,000,000 in gold to Europe since January 1. 

Our greatest consolation is our crops. We have the largest 
exportable surplus of wheat in our history, with Europe’s grain yield 
far below its usual and necessary amount. Europe will not only be 
compelled to buy it at almost any price, but will be obliged to find 
a way to pay for it and let us transport it. J.A.G. 
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Denmark’s The American Society formed in Denmark on the 
American invitation of the Foundation has begun its career under 
Society peculiarly promising auspices. A board of twenty-four 

trustees elected, May 11, as president of the Society, 
Director H. P. Prior, who acts together with Professor Bernhard 
Boéggild, Engineer Alex. Foss, Professor W. Johannsen and Bank 
Director Etatsraad Fr. Norgaard, as a managing committee. The 
list of 262 founders includes the names of prominent educators, 
scientists, agriculturists, industrialists, publicists, merchants, man- 
agers of steamship lines; in short, representatives of practically every 
walk of life. One interesting commentary on the progressive ten- 
dency of modern social Denmark, as well as the widespread good-will 
toward America, lies in the fact that representative members of the 
landed gentry are included among the founders: Chamberlain Carl 
Bech, Count A. Brockenhuus-Schack, Hofjegermester Cederfeld de 
Simonsen, Count Moltke-Bregentved, Count Schaffalitzky de Mucka- 
dell, and others. A generous invitation has been extended to those 
who wish to join to address Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab at its 
office, Vestre Boulevard 18, Copenhagen B. All members of the 
Society become thereby Associates of the Foundation and receive the 
REVIEW. 

Director H. P. Prior, first president of the Society, completed part 
of his training in electricity in the United States. After his return to 
Denmark he founded, in 1891, the Northern Cable and Wire Man- 
ufacturing Company, of which he is managing director, a business 
which raised the production of wire and cable in Denmark from 
two and a half million kroner in 1905 to seven and a half million in 
1911. In 1910-11 he was president of Industriforeningen. 


At the The two expositions held this summer in the North 
Expositions opened with solemn ceremonies on May 15. They 

will be visited by thousands of Americans, some of 
whom have never before set foot in Scandinavia, until the gates close 
late in September. The collections of art at the Baltic Exposition 
will be the subject of an essay in the Review by Carl G. Laurin. 
At the Norwegian Centennial, Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, the 
literary editor of the Review, opened a bureau, as representative 
of the Foundation, in the tower of the Husflid Building. She 
addressed the Kvindesaksforening at their thirtieth jubilee, on the 
point of view of the Norwegian woman in America, and appeared at 
other public functions. The impressive meeting of Nordmandsfor- 
bundet and the presentation of the Norwegian-American Memorial to 
the nation of Norway on the Fourth of July are described by her 
elsewhere in the REview. She will return to New York in September. 
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Nordmands- The annual banquet of Nordmandsforbundet in Chris- 
forbundet _tiania, July 1, will be remembered by Norwegians 
from abroad as the quintessence of all that their visit 
to Old Norway in the Centennial year has meant to them. The city 
and fjord below glittering through the pale mist of the summer night, 
dark, aromatic pines closing in around the old-fashioned timber 
house, long tables spread under the carved beams of the Holmenkollen 
Tourist Hotel—these were the settings of a scene so rare, so intimate 
and deeply moving that all who were present must be spiritually 
enriched by the experience. There was a feeling of drawing near to 
kinsmen under the old roof-tree, and at the same time a widening of 
the heart to feel the pulsing of kindred blood all over the world, and 
a lifting of the mind to unity with a thousand years of national life. 
As the old vikings gathered round the festive board to recount 
their exploits in foreign countries and on distant seas, so these 
inheritors of the restless blood vied with one another in voicing their 
love for the old country, pouring their richest treasures into the lap 
of Mother Norway. The representatives of the large Middle 
Western States, of Chicago—‘‘the second largest Norwegian city in 
the world’’—and of the Norwegian-American societies, numbering 
thousands of members, rose, one after the other, to bring official 
greetings from their governments or organizations, and their voices 
rang with pride while they spoke of the place their people held in 
the New World. Then came speakers from New Zealand—*“‘as near 
the South Pole as Norway is to the North Pole’”—from Australia, 
from China, and from South Africa. It required no stretch of imagi- 
nation to feel that so the chiefs of many centuries ago might have 
returned from Normandy, from Constantinople, from Jerusalem, 
from Vinland even, each with his tale of victories won and of lands 
subjugated. Other exploits were sung by the skalds of those days, 
but the Norwegian spirit is the same in its hunger for adventure and 
in the strong racial feeling which continues to exist underneath the 
characteristic ready adaptation to new conditions. 

At the annual business meeting held in the morning of the same 
day the membership of Nordmandsforbundet was reported as 42,308, 
of whom 6,539 are individual members, the rest members of societies 
that have joined as a body. Of the latter, the largest is the Sons of 
Norway, an American organization numbering about 12,000. The 
geographical distribution of the members is as follows: Norway, 
17,913; other European countries, 1,655; America, 22,056; Africa, 
377; Australia, 194; Asia, 113. The venerable president, Mr. Carl 
C. Berner, was unanimously re-elected, as was also the vice-president, 
Dr. F. G. Gade. As members of the executive committee, the follow- 
ing were elected: Consul F. H. Gade, Mrs. Mariane Naerup, Mr. C. J. 
Hambro, Mrs. Martha Larsen, and Mr. Joh. Ludwig Mowinckel. 
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Brandes in The visit of Georg Brandes to America in May and 
America June probably aroused more comment in the press 

than the advent of any Scandinavian since Roald 
Amundsen. It was not so much the lectures on Shakespeare deliv- 
ered in English by the great Danish critic, which furnished American 
editors from Boston to Kalamazoo with new food for humorous and 
serious discussion, as it was our visitor’s genial answers to the ques- 
tions put to him on woman suffrage, religion, socialism, the tele- 
phone and the stockyards. In America, Dr. Brandes presented prob- 
lems for debate with characteristic candor and pungent phrasing, acrid 
at times, yet always tempered by an underlying sweetness and good 
will toward this land of free speech. A carefully culled selection 
from several hundred press clippings will be served to the readers 
of the AutumMN NuMBER of the Review, which will contain, also, 
an essay in appreciation of Brandes. 

Those who heard Professor Brandes lecture in America owe a 
great debt of thanks to the Danish-American Association, and es- 
pecially to its efficient president, Mr. C. A. Quist, of Minneapolis, 
at whose invitation our distinguished guest visited this continent. 


Tien Gone 96 interest the second generation of Scandinavian- 
Generation “™emcans in the life of the Scandinavian countries is 
one of the aims of the Review, and it welcomes all 
efforts of a kindred nature. The Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
newspapers have accomplished, on the whole admirably, their task of 
keeping the road open between the immigrants and their old homes. 
Perhaps no single agency has done more than the Norwegian- 
American press to create the Home-to-Norway movement in the 
present Centennial year, and this press will be needed yet for many 
years to come. But the very intimate and local nature of much of 
the news that fills the columns of the Scandinavian press in America 
is a greater bar than even the language to the understanding of the 
second generation. ‘To meet this situation, the Swedish newspaper, 
Hemlandet, published in Chicago by Mr. Charles S. Peterson and 
edited by Mr. P. G. Norberg, presents an English page, which in its 
high editorial standard and attractive appearance combines the best 
qualities of the Scandinavian and the American press. The news 
from Sweden is presented in its larger aspects, together with trans- 
lations of Swedish fiction, brief articles on salient points in Sweden’s 
history and pictures of historic places. Another successful experi- 
ment is that of Mr. John G. Mohn in Northfield, Minn., who pub- 
lishes the Norwegian-American, a small but energetic paper printed 
entirely in English. It is self-evident that the immigrant race which 
can best keep its hold on the second generation through the press 
has the best chance of survival in America. 
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New From the time when the first Swedish colonists landed 
Sweden on the shores of the Delaware in 1638, few years have 
passed that the Swedish language has not been spoken and 
the Swedish gospel preached in America. Dr. Nicholas Collin, the 
last pastor of the Swedish Mission, preached in Swedish every other 
Sunday at “Old Swedes’’’in Philadelphia. He died October 7, 1831, 
in his eighty-seventh year. To the united churches of Gloria Dei, 
St. James, Kingsessing, and Christ Church, Upper Merion, Pennsy]- 
vania, he ministered forty-five years, and to the congregations at 
Raccoon and Penn’s Neck, New Jersey, from 1778 to 1788. 
The second period of emigration began in 1841, when Gustaf 
Unonius planted his little colony on Pine Lake in Wisconsin. During 
the ’forties, colonies followed in rapid succession, settling in the East 
and Middle West. The Review produces an account of one of the 
earliest, the religious settlement of the Jansonists at Bishop Hill—‘‘A 
Plymouth of Swedish America.”” The Chandlers Valley colony 
of Lutherans near the now prosperous Swedish city of Jamestown, 
New York, will be the theme of a forthcoming essay. These were the 
advance guard of that mighty migration of a million souls who have 
given new sinews to our nation, and to one State of the Union— 
Minnesota—three Governors of Swedish birth. 
The records of this new period, as well as the old, are being col- 
lected by the Swedish Historical Society of America, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The duty of treasuring the ancient memorials 


of the Delaware is vested chiefly in the Swedish Colonial Society, 
organized a few years since through the efforts of Dr. Gregory B. 
Keen, in Philadelphia. The interest with which the old families of 
Philadelphia have embraced this Society, nearly three centuries after 
the Swedish settlements, testifies to the vitality of Scandinavian 
institutions in America, and is an earnest of the permanence of the 
mission undertaken by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


A Holberg Comedies of Holberg have been produced the season 
Revival past, with marked success, in the theatres of Berlin, 

Dresden, and Vienna. In Holberg’s humor German 
audiences apparently detect a vein often more human and enduring 
than that of Moliére. In America, Professor Campbell’s recent 
volume of essays on Holberg has aroused an appetite for the three 
plays, “Jeppe,” “Erasmus” and “The Political Tinker,” that will be 
‘published this autumn by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
“The Nation, in commenting upon the need of such a volume declares: 
“*Until it is provided, Holberg’s laughter, which, according to Mr. 
‘Campbell, ‘bids fair to become immortal,’ can never be properly 
xre-echoed from our shores.” 
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The recent progress of the libraries in Scandi- 
navia along courses marked out in the United 
States is due more to Haakon Nyhuus, whose 
death occurred in Christiania on December 25 last year, than to any 
other individual. He spent seven years in Chicago, working in the 
Newberry and the Public Library, and he was impressed with the way 
in which the American library comes close to the people. It is not 
merely a preserver of books for scholars, but a distributor to all 
people of the knowledge and pleasure found in books. As soon as 
the pupil in the public school has mastered the art of reading, he is 
led to the public library and learns how to use it. The public 
libraries in this country aim to fulfill what John Morley calls “one of 
the most important parts of popular education—to put people in the 
way of amusing and refreshing themselves in a rational rather than 
an irrational manner.” In order to reach this aim, new methods 
have been devised for these new libraries. They have been made 
businesslike or scientific or whatever word the period required to 
express the same thing: exactness and detail where the work, in 
order to be well done, requires exactness and detail, and at the same 
time elimination of whatever is superfluous and cumbersome. In 
this respect the American library methods have been eminently 
successful and a stimulus to libraries in other countries. 

Professor Steenberg and Miss Palmgren have been the first and 
most influential advocates of the American system in Denmark and 
Sweden, and both have seen important results from their efforts, but 
without any doubt Norway stands out in this respect as the most 
advanced of the Scandinavian and possibly of the European conti- 
nental countries. This is due especially to the work of Haakon 
Nyhuus. When he returned from the United States in 1898, he 
took charge of the Deichmanske Bibliothek in Christiania. During 
his administration the number of volumes increased from 40,000 to 
120,000, and the number of books taken out rose from 24,600 in 1897 
to 319,000 in 1900—proof conclusive that the public appreciated 
what was offered. In this way he demonstrated what a large field 
for popular education was lying uncultivated right outside of the 
doors of the public schools. He also persuaded young librarians to 
spend a year or two in library studies in this country and thereby 
gave impetus to a movement which I venture to predict will prove 
one of the most fruitful influences of American intellectual life upon 
the Scandinavian countries in our generation. 


Haakon Nyhuus, 
Librarian 


VILHELM SLOMANN. 





Books 


Tue DESCENDANTS OF JORAN Kyn. By Dr. Gregory B. Keen. Publications 
of the Swedish Colonial Society, Philadelphia, 1914. 


There is perhaps no country in the world so rich in genealogical literature as 
America. Genealogies have sprung up over-night in the most barren soil, like 
the gourd of Jonah, and have withered as quickly, to be completely forgotten 
except by the few immortals whose brilliant antecedents they are supposed to 
glorify. The writing of genealogies is considered the legitimate occupation of 
any one able to hold a pen or with mentality enough to write a sentence of 
four words, and only recently an ex-university president of natural-science fame 
“‘proved”’ that the “‘ majority of all the Americans”’ are descendants of a certain 
noble lady whose marital relations were somewhat questionable! 

Under such conditions it is refreshing to take up a book on genealogy that 
bears the imprint of the scholar, and every page of which testifies to the diligent 
investigator, not in quest of royal sires, or adventurers of noble blood (in many 
cases known to fame only because they were hung on a tree for horse-stealing 
or brought into court for oppressing the “‘peepul’’), but whose aim has been 
to trace with a sure hand the succeeding generations of a man who was simply 
a brave soldier and a free land-owner on the Delaware River 271 years ago. The 
material is presented in a business-like manner, and a good index of names makes 
it easily accessible. Some of the most eminent men in this country are descend- 
ants of Jéran Kyn. The book, therefore, has wide interest “not merely as 
the record of a particular family but also as a striking example of the wide 
diffusion of the blood of an early Swedish settler on the Delaware through 
descendants of other surnames and other races residing both in the United States 
and Europe.” Taking it all in all, the reviewer is inclined to believe that it is 


the best genealogy so far published in America. The presswork is good, the 
paper and binding are sumptuous, conforming to the first publication of the 
Swedish Colonial Society. AMANDUS JOHNSON. 


THE ScHoo.t System oF Norway. By David Allen Anderson. Boston: Richard 
C. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1913, pp. 232. $1.25. 


Some time ago Dr. David Allen Anderson, Professor of Education in the 
University of Washington, was commissioned by the University of Iowa, with 
which institution he was then connected, to make a study of the educational 
system of Norway. The result of Dr. Anderson’s investigations is now accessible 
to the public in the form of a very attractive volume entitled ‘“The School System 
of Norway,” which contains a wealth of information, practical and general, 
revealing the excellence and high degree of development which the Norwegian 
school system has attained. The direct and logical presentation and the clearness 
which characterize the book, as well as the interpretative conclusions with which 
the text is interspersed, render it especially suitable for self study. 

The accuracy of Dr. Anderson’s study has been attested by Norway’s foremost 
pedagogue, Dr. Otto Anderssen, of the University of Christiania, who says: 
“I have, with great pleasure, read through Dr. David Anderson’s presentation 
of Norway’s school system and found it in all essentials correct, complete and 
illuminating. Through personal observation, conversation with competent men, 
and study of the most important literature, the author has succeeded in getting 
a clear and exact view of the Norwegian school methods and characteristic forms 
of work in their historical development and present condition. His reflections 
and judgments testify to pedagogical insight and independence of views.” 

E. J. VicKNER. 





Brief Notes 


A third edition of Rev. J. C. Clay’s “Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware”’ 
has been issued on attractive paper, with a beautiful binding in yellow and gold, 
through the generosity of Mr. Charles S. Peterson, of Chicago, by the Swedish 
Historical Society of America. This valuable reprint of an almost inaccessible 
work is due to the initiative of Henry S. Henschen, former Swedish Consul in 
Chicago, who has supplied an editorial introduction. 


At the last meeting of the Lutheran Augustana Synod held at Sycamore, 
Ill., a committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Julius Lincoln, Jamestown, 
N. Y., Consul L. L. Malm, Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Amandus Johnson, 
Philadelphia, to visit Wilmington, in the interest of having some kind of a marker 
placed on the spot where the first Swedes landed. These gentlemen expected to 
meet there during the summer and see what could be done. 


The American-Scandinavian Society on June 8 gave a supper at Mouquin’s 
in New York in honor of Professor Georg Brandes, following a lecture on Shake- 
speare held under the Society’s auspices. The New York Times estimated that 
two thousand persons were turned away from the Comedy Theatre, where the 
lecture took place, and congratulated Miss Catherine D. Groth upon her able 
management. 


Professor J. Gust. Richert, member of the Foundation’s Swedish Board, 
visited America again in May and June in the interest of Swedish inventions. 
Professor Richert has kindly consented to edit a series of articles on Swedish 
inventions which will shortly begin to appear in the Review. 


Handel’s “ Messiah”’ was presented in April by the Bethany Oratorio Society 
at Lindsborg, Kansas, “‘the Bayreuth of Swedish America.” 


June 10, two thousand New York school girls danced Swedish and Danish 
folk dances in Central Park under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal. 
The pageant was witnessed by Dr. Brandes. 


The Augustana Colonization Association was organized a year ago to 
strengthen the community interest in Swedish colonies in North America. The 
address of H. Ivarson, the central secretary, is 400 Walnut Street S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. That this Society has a vast field of usefulness is evidenced by 
the rapid growth of its membership. 


Swedish engineers in America are making preparations for the Swedish 
Engineering Convention in this country during the year of the Panama Expo- 
sition. The secretary of the Eastern Organization Committee is Mr. Erik 
Oberg, 183 68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Swedish system of gymnastics known as the “Ling” system will be tried 
in four high schools of Chicago, two for girls and two for boys. The innovation 
is the result of the visit of the Swedish gymnasts last fall, when Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young had an opportunity to convince herself of the excellence of the system. 





The Magazines 


SwEeDEN “How Sweden Is Developing Lapland,’ Henry Goddard Leach, 

American Review of Reviews, January, 1914; “Through Sweden’s 
Waterways,” G. V. Lindner, Travel, January, 1914; “Liliekrona’s Home,” 
Review, The Bookman, April, 1914; “The Constitutional Crisis in Sweden,” 
Editorial, The Economist, London, February 14, 1914; “The Financial and 
Political Position in Sweden,” Editorial, The Economist, London, February 21, 
1914; “The Swedish Constitution and Russian Aggression,” Ivar Lagervall, The 
Economist, London, March 7, 1914; “King Gustav and the Socialists Differ,” 
“The Swedes Demand a Larger Army and Navy,” Editorials, American Review 
of Reviews, March, 1914; “Swedish Defence,” Editorial, The Independent, Febru- 
ary 23, 1914; ““Woman in a New World,” Ellen Key, Harper’s Weekly, January 
24, 1914; “Life of Ellen Key,” Harper’s Weekly, January 3, 1914; “The Essential 
in Theosophy,” Osvald Sirén; “The Legend of Visingsé,’’ Oscar Ljungstrom, 
The Theosophical Path, March, 1914; ““Sweden’s Constitutional Crisis,” ‘“‘ Why 
the Swedes are Demanding Increased Defenses,’’ Editorials, American Review of 
Reviews, April, 1914; ““Sweden’s Call to Arms,” Editorial, The Literary Digest, 
April 11, 1914; “The Descendants of Jéran Kyn,”’ Review, The Nation, June 25, 
1914; ‘““Romain Rolland,” Ellen Key, The Bookman, May, 1914; ““Sweden Torn 
by Militarism,” Editorial, The Literary Digest, March 21, 1914. 


Norway “Anti-Babel: Adoption by Norway of Landsmaal,” Edgar Mayhew 

Bacon, The Dial, March 16, 1914; “Shallow Soil,” Review, The 
Bookman, May, 1914; “Insurance Against Unemployment in Norway and 
Denmark,” Katharine Coman, Survey, March 14, 1914; ‘““Woman’s Organized 
Work in Norway,” Jane A. Stewart, Harper’s Weekly, April 11, 1914; “A Nor- 
wegian Dramatist in Translation,” Editorial, The Dial, June 16, 1914. 


DenMARK “The Quest of a Hen’s Egg: Denmark a Country Ruled by Farm- 

ers,” Frederick C. Howe, The Metropolitan, January, 1914; “‘ Lessons 
from Denmark,” Report, London, 1914; “Home Rule in Iceland,” “Industrial 
Progress in Denmark Since Accession of King Christian X,’’ Editorials, American 
Review of Reviews, March, 1914; “Twenty Years of Old-Age Pensions in Den- 
mark,” Katharine Coman, Survey, January 17, 1914; “The Comedies of Hol- 
berg,” Review, The Nation, June 18, 1914; “A Message to Denmark from a Dane 
in America,” C. H. A. Bjerregaard, The Theosophical Path, March, 1914; “In 
Happy Denmark,” H. S. Adams, Travel, March, 1914; “‘My First Visit to the 
Court of Denmark,” Mme. de Hegermann-Lindencrone, Harper's Magazine, 
April, 1914. 


GENERAL “Eskimos as Aboriginal Inventors,” A. L. Kroeber, Scieitific 

American, January 10, 1914; ““My Life with the Eskimo,” Vilhj. 
Stefansson, The Nation, January 22, 1914; ““Runeberg, Finland’s Great National 
Poet” (translated extracts from a lecture), Lucien Maury, American Review of 
Reviews, February, 1914; “Lapland” (a poem), William Frederick Dix, 
The Independent, January 5, 1914; “‘Religion—Looking Backwards,” C. H. A. 
Bjerregaard, Trend, March, 1914; ““An Open Letter to President Wilson on Be- 
half of American Literature,” Edwin Bjérkman, Century Magazine, April, 1914; 
“Ellen Key, Romain Rolland and Beethoven,” Editorial, American Review of 
Reviews, April, 1914; “The Music of Francis Grierson,” ‘‘Gleams,’’ Edwin 
Bjérkman, Harper’s Weekly, February 14, 1914; “The Story of Sea Breeze,” 
Jacob A. Riis, The Outlook, May 9, 1914; ‘‘The Scandinavians in America,” Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, The Century, June, 1914. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


announces that orders will be received for the following books now 
in press, to be delivered early in the autumn: 


Scandinavian Monographs, Vol. 1 


printed on suede finish paper, bound in blue cloth, with a seal stamped in gold. 


The Voyages of the Norsemen to America 


By WILLIAM HOVGAARD, Professor of Naval Construction in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Late Commander in the Royal Dani,h Navy. 


An objective treatment of the whole problem, including reliable translations of all parts of the 
Sagas that concern Vinland, and a thorough discussion of the nautical aspects. About 300 pages 
of text, 83 illustrations, and 7 maps. Free to Patron Associates of the Foundation. 


Scandinavian Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


printed on suede finish paper, bound in red cloth, with a seal stamped in gold. 


COMEDIES OF HOLBERG. Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, Erasmus Montanus: 
Translated by Oscar James Campbell, Jr., Assistant Professor of English in the University of Wisconsin, 
and Frederic Schenck, B.Litt. of Balliol College. Introduction by Dr. Campbell. 


POEMS OF TEGNER. The Children of the Last Supper, translated by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow; Frithiof’s Saga, translated by Rev. W. L. Blackley; with a critical introduction by Paul 
Robert Lieder, of Harvard University. 


Both volumes are free to Sustaining, Life, and Patron Associates of the Foundation. 


The American-Scandinavian Review: 
Vol. 1, 1913 


Twenty-two copies remaining, bound with title page and index; cover 
stamped with seal in gold. Price $5.00. Postage free. 


Order by mail direct from 


The American- 


Scandinavian Foundation 
New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





